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well as the immediate industrial advantage is on the side of
positive management and that, as it cannot surrender its funda-
mental principles, it must continue to educate society to the
advantages of large output and to fight all efforts to restrict it.

There is an equally fundamental conflict between the trade
union principle of a uniform wage based on class similarity
and the positive management principle of a differential wage
for differential abilities

Positive management accepts the wage current in the com-
munity as its basic wage, and so long as general conditions
remain substantially the same, considers that this wage should
be paid uniformly to all workmen for an ordinary day's work
Some of its practitioners may question theoretically the justice
of these current rates. While their theories have apparently
not been thoroly reasoned out nor stated with any great
clearness, there appears to be among them a feeling that basic
wages should be related to each other in proportion to the dis-
agreeableness, sacrifice, or "cost" of different occupations, sci-
entifically determined One proposes that this determination
shall be on the basis of foot pounds of energy expended, an-
other on an estimate of the relative total clisagreeableness or
irksomeness of jobs. These theories are not pressed very in-
sistently, however, nor is there much tendency to question the
justice of the current rates. On the the whole they are felt to
depend upon some rather hazy "law of supply and demand";
and in any case the validity of this law, if there is any, is out-
side the practical scope of a scientific manager's business. He
accepts current wages as they are, as the basis on which to
build a differential payment for differences in ability.

For on the theory express or implied that wages should be
proportionate to productive efficiency, it is agreed among all
scientific management experts that it is both just and necessary
to pay more than an ordinary clay's wage for an extraordinary
day's accomplishment such as is made feasible by their methods,
It is necessary, as already explained, because otherwise the
workmen will not perform the unusual day's work. It is just,
because it tends to encourage the exercise of superior abilities
to the ultimate benefit of society; whereas a uniform wage tends
to reduce the effort1 of all men, whatever their capacity may
be, to the level of the least efficient man who receives the uni-
form wage. There is also a feeling, scarcely reasoned out or
defined, that the workman should in some way share in the